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PLANT FORMS IN DESIGN 
lhe desire to create fresh patterns for use 

in the world’s industrial art has been lead- 

ing our designers far away from the plant 


forms which have so consistently furnished 


inspiration to the artists of all nations. The 


Egyptian had his lotus, the Greek had his 
acanthus, and both seemed thoroughly sat- 





l 


1 the 


of the 


shapes suggested by 


isfied wit numerous variations 


beautiful lines and 
these plants 

Ihe machine age with its cog wheels 
riveting machines, and purring motors has 
furnished another sort of rhythm to those 
who are responsible for much of the art of 
today. Objects of steel and stone have been 
appearing in our textile design with the 
same regularity with which they have ap- 
and murals. To 


peared in our paintings 


many this movement away from nature has 
meant a loss in beauty of design which 1s 
much deplored. 

In order that the student of design may 
demonstrate that he can go back to nature 
for his inspiration in the creation of beauti- 
ful forms and at the same time be vitally in- 
thoroughly original, and not nec- 


in his work, an exhibition 


teresting, 
“pretty” 
has been arranged of patterns and motives 
of ornament derived from plants by  stu- 
three City high Girls’ 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, Textile 
High School and Washington Irving High 
School, New York—and seven 
design —Cooper Union Woman’s Art School, 
Grand Central School of Art, New York 
School of Applied Design for Women, New 
York School of Design, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, Newark School of 
Fine and Industrial Art, and Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Apphed Arts. It is hoped 
that this exhibition, which will be held in 
the Maxwell Memorial Room of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in June, 


essaril\ 


dents of schools 


Sc hools ol 


will reveal much richness of material 
FOREST GRANT. 


LITTLE-USED SOURCES OF 
PLANT FORMS FOR DESIGN 


From the time that man commenced to 
make pottery and to work in stone, plant 
forms have been used as a basis of design. 
Indeed some of the bas-reliefs on ancient 
stone structures and the designs on earls 
pottery, or even the shapes which became 
the models for earthen vessels, form impor- 
tant sources of information for us in reter- 
ence to the plants economically important 
both in Eurasia and in 


to ancient man 
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America. In the distant past, as at present, Phere is still another source that remains 
some of the designs are so conventionalized — practically untouched, and that is the ex- 


that the actual origin of the idea 1s obscure, 
but in many cases it Is perfectly obvious 
whether plants, leaves, flowers, or fruits 
Those who utilize plant forms in design 
are familiar with the uses and limitations of 
such works Plauszewski’s Graines et 
plantes seches, Nierendorf’s Urformen det 
Kunst: photographische Pflanzenbilder von 
Karl Blossteldt, and Hatton's 
Craftsman’s Plant Figures of 


Plants. The object of this brief paper is not 


ds 


Protessor 
Book, or 
to discuss the published sources generally 
known to artists and designers, but rather 
to point out some original sources which are 
accessible vet relatively little used. 


Everyone realizes that there is a wealth 


of material available in nature, but those 
who go to nature for their models or for 
their ideas also know that in nature desir- 
able forms are often widely scattered; and 
for the citv dweller it 1s no small task to 
locate in the country material that he o1 


she may desire. Many plants, moreover, are 
seasonal, while others are very restricted in 
their range and occurrence 

Few realize that there 
available, in living form and as reference 
material, a great wealth of plant specimens 
within the limits of the City of New York, 
at the New York Botanical Garden in the 
$ronx and at the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den. In both institutions distinct advan- 
tages are presented 1n the assembling, with- 


s assembled and 


in limited areas, of great collections of plant 
species, so that one may find not only local 
plants but also exotics from all over the 
world. 

\ttention is especially directed not so 
much to the plants growing out of doors as to 
the largely tropical, often bizarre plants cul- 
tivated in the garden conservatories: ferns 
and cycads, bananas and palms, orchids and 
bromeliads, showy flowering shrubs and 
attractive annuals, aquatic plants, cacti u 
multitudinous forms from the drier parts of 
North and South America, strange succu- 
lents from South Africa, and remarkable 


aroids trom the tropics of both hemispheres. 


) 
1 


Nowhere in nature will one find assembled 


In such a sO many diverse 


a compact are 
forms as in these two botanical gardens 
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tensive collections of mounted specimens In 
institutions. In the 
Botanical Gar 


the herbaria of these two 
herbarium of the New Yorl 


den there are approximately two million 
specimens, and in the Brooklyn Botan 
Garden important collections of a similar 


kind. While much of this material does not 


lend itself to the purpose under discussion 


Vet in special groups, such as the tropical 
ferns, Many strange and attractive forms 
are represented 

\ few weeks ago an artist was looking up 
illustrations of oaks in our library. It devel 
oped that she had been commissioned to 
prepare a design for a dining-room ling 


based on oak leaves and acorns representing 





species characteristic of the two hem 
spheres Ihe Suggestion Was made that she 
examine not the published illustrations alone 
but the herbarium material also. This idea 
proved to be of real service, becaus she 
thus had the choice of several hundred s> 
cles In convenient form, many of which 
have never been ilustrated 

In the microscopic forms of plant life 
such as the diatoms and desmids and other 
minute algae, in pollen grains, and in the 
anatomical structure of plant parts there 
are numerous other sources of design that 
have scarcely been utilized. One does not 
need to be a microscopist, however take 
advantage of this material, for here the 
adaptations can be made from the mult 


tudinous published illustrations. [he macro 
scopic and microscopic fungi and the mosses 
liverworts, and lichens present additional 
possibilities, as do buds and bud scales, leal 
scars, the unfolding of voung leaves, fruit 


seeds, and even the structure of plant hairs 
in the higher plants 

At both of the garde 
Horticultural Society 
re maintained, the cont 


S is iS a tne 


ot New York retel 


TLS 


n well 


ence libraries 


of which are available to those who desire 

access to them. Being specialized, these 
Ihe library of the New York Bo Gar 

den contains about 43,000 bound I 

cluding over 600 illustrated folio he Brook 

Botanic Garden library, abo 8 00 

umes; the Horti t Soci ibrar t 
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raries turall ontain r nan workaday world in the past is perhaps a 
works that are not to be found in other = matter of opinion, but there is not the 
libraries in the « lhe library of the New slightest doubt that both now feel satisfac- 
York Botanical Garden is particularly rik tion in bringing home to the average citizen 
n sets of periodicals, in the older illustrated the knowledge that the books in the library 
books appertaining to plants, including = and the objects in the museum touch him 
erbals, and in the sumptuously illustrated = quite as much as thev do the occasional 
folios, such as complete sets of publications — searcher who turns to one institution or the 
with plates by Redouté, Jacquin, Rox other in his hunt for truth. Not only this, 
burgh, Willmott, Maillais, Elwes, Berlese but both have come to appreciate keenly 
and Sibthorp how intimately the hfe and work of each 

It is hoped that these suggestions may be are bound up with those of the other 


of service to that large public interested in 
art, especially to those who wish to stud 
plant forms as basis of design. The re 
sources of the two gardens are available 

Il who by training and experience are 
equipped to take advantage ot what the 

ve to offer. Both institutions are open 

every dav during the vear, including hol 
davs and Sundays, and special permits ar 
freely granted to artists who wish to sketch 

1 the grounds and in the conservatories 


MIERRILI 


fF. D 


ADING LIST OF PLAN |] 
RMS IN ORNAMEN I 
(COMPILED BY 


York Pt 


A RI 
F( 


THe Net BLIC LIBRARY 


ion devoted to plant torms i 


\n exhibit 
rmament has strong appeal to evervone in 
But 


Why in 


nnect n 
connection 


list 
| he 


roes to the museum to study objects 


terested in design 
with such an exhibition 


books in libraries outside the museum 


should one 


Visitor g 
to the library to study books. What has mu- 
\s the technique 


is different for 


seum to do with library: 
t use and administration 
each, 1s it not better for each to run its own 
cOuTSsSe 

Not a bit of it! It is on such occasions as 
this that we realize how emphatically “all 
being many, art 


t 


members of the bod\ 
one body.”’ What is useful for one 


In Its own Way and to its own purpose 


he 


is useful 


for the other. The growing reliance of libra 
ries ON MuseuMs and of museums on libra- 
ries, their general interplay of work and ac- 
tivities, forms one of the encouraging devel- 
opments of recent vears. How detached may 


have been the attitude of each toward the 


1¢ 


\nd so it was with real pleasure that The 
New York Public Library heard of the pro- 
posed exhibition in the Metropolitan Muse- 
to compile a 


um and received an invitation 


related interest in various 
York Cit The 
Library and the Metro- 
he collections which have 
Univer- 
Union Museum 
library, The Pierpont) Morgan) Library 
New York Academy of Medicine, and 

he New York and Brooklyn 


botanical gardens 


books ot 
aries in| New 
York Publi 
n Museum, 1 
are 


' 
Hist of 
] 


\ > ! 
DT Besides 


iit 
New 
polita 


been drawn on the Columbia 


sitv. Library, the Cooper 


the libraries of t 


Which will appear in 


York Public Li- 


In making this list 


Bulletin of The New 


the 

brary, beginning in June, the main effort 
has been to classify the references to plant 
forms in ornament so as to provide a back- 


and also a 


1 


I 
ground for the museum display 


practical working list for students of orna- 
ment. Phe subject 1s wide and varied, based 
onan almost universal theme in design. [t 1s 


indexes or other printed 
lhat 


> lox a- 


striking how tew 


Pu 

makes us hope that this list 

tion ch title, will be helptul to those 
| 


curious about forms in Gesign 


ides to the subject have been found 
with it 


of ea 


In groups 


and 


[he list 1s divided into six ma 
plant forms 


bib 
i 


i motives 


lS 





lography ; 
plant forms in the applied 
rts; plant forms in 


arts; 


patterns; 
plant forms in the fine a 
svmbolism; plant forms as source material 
Ihe wide extent of the subject forced 


of material, with con- 


selection 


throughout 


rlgorous 


on the specifi 


an 


stant emphasis 


rather than the general. For instance 


article on tulips in pottery is under flowers 


rather than pottery, and a study of tulips in 


architecture under flowers rather than ar- 


chitecture. This is merely following the 


4 
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teaching of experience in contact with thi The head was start d in 


a ( MOO5 and 
demands of readers. [he specialized investi- measurements and studies made fron 
gator in the field of ceramics or architecture in New York Cit ind at Cornish. New 
can still find his material, and the larger Hampshire. It was unfinished in to07. w 
number of general students who are looking = Saint-Gaudens died. and remained in 
for particular plant forms will agree that state until 1920, when the sculptor resumed 
their needs are met in easter fashion work on it. It was finally completed in 1924 


kimphasis has been placed on the second 
division, plant forms as motives and pat 
' ; 


terns, since it offers the Yreatest general in 


terest. It tries to cover material, most 


Hlustrated, that can be used as a basis tor 
design. |The apphed arts, trom both the h 
orical and the decorative angle, are 


cluded. A regional grouping and a further 
subdivision under Various types care for 


] T > . 
specialized interests 


Under the apphed arts are tound books 





nd articles dealing with textiles, ceramics 
etc. Unless ruthless selection had beer 
made this division would have over 
whelmed the rest ¢ the list 

Under the fine arts a constant etfort | 
pbeen n 1¢ St re hy WKS UN at les Ww l 
enlarged details as practical material tor 
ICSILI \r | tecture olfers pa4rl rl 
! eld, witl wealth of ce | orn 
1) rd des \, th 1) iy 

] lot CGIVIS Ithough ends er 
p the earher ons. Plat rl 

Il tor almost every illustrate I 
S | this can but touch on the 

eferences. Herbals, however, den | 

} ) CVE ron he wealth « mate 
rial hand in the botanical and medi 
collections and in The Pierp Mor 
Library we can give only a few sugges 

tlhe S RY Hi 


FLANAGAN’'S HEAD O] sit cian tig the Wastten’ wie 
SAIN T-GAUDENS head was first exhibited in the Cent 


It is a pleasure to announce that the Mu sign held in Washington in 10925 
seum has acquired for its collection of | was shown at the Exhibition of ( 
\merican sculpture the splendid bronze rary American Sculpture held by the » 
head of Augustus Saint-Gaudens by John — tional Sculpture Society in San | 


Flanagan. This forceful and penetrating in 1929, and at the Salon of the Sociét 
portrait of the great sculptor by his eminent irtistes frangais in Par Nn 193 \ 
pupil will be shown during the month of | gether there exist three examples 
June in the Room of Recent Accessions sculpture, th 
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and the American Acad- 


Newark Museum 
emy of Arts and Letters 

llanagan followed his apprenticeship to 
under 


and 


by further study 
Henn Chapu at the Académie Julien 
\lexandre Falguiére at the Ecole des beaux- 
For thirteen vears he lived in Paris, 
exhibiting his work from time to time at the 


Saint-Gaudens 


t 
arts 


Salon des artistes frangais. He ts represented 
in the Musée du Luxembourg and other im- 
portant museums abroad and in America 
Phe Metropolitan Museum has possessed 
since 1909 a number of Flanagan's charm- 
Ingly sensitive portrait medallions as well as 


several medals by him, all of which mav be 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM 





OF ARI 


lished in New York at that period. Un- 
doubtedly the proficient local silversmiths 
made such pieces, as well as the tankards, 
bowls, teapots, and beakers with which we 
are already familiar. But, strangely enough, 


few early salvers of New York make are 
found today. 
It is, therefore, occasion for particular 


satisfaction that the Museum has added to 
Its permanent collection one of the earliest 
known salvers by a New York silversmith.! 
lhe piece, made probably about 1735-1745, 
is of simple but excellent design, with a 
broken scallop outline and 
shell feet. It 


molded rim ot 


four well-cast bears no en- 





SILVER 
NEW YORK, 
Gallery Saint- 


however 


seen in \ 22. The head ot 
Gaudens, is the first example of 
his sculpture in the round to be acquired by 
Its significance ts clearly two- 
its importance as an 


this Museum 
fold, 
outstanding example of Flanagan’s work it 
possesses an iconographical value which ts 


for aside trom 


bound to increase as the vivid personality of 
Saint-Gaudens recedes with the advance ot 


time. 


PRESTON REMINGTON 


A SALVER BY SOUMAIN 

In 1734 the inventory of the estate of 
Abraham de Peyster, New York merchant, 
included among the articles of plate ten 
salvers of silver and silver-gilt. Even though 
some or all of these may have been 1m- 
ported, at least their number proves that 
the fashion of using salvers was well estab- 


SALVER BY 
A BC 


SIMEON SOUMAIN 


graved ornamentation and no inscription. 

Distinguished in itself, the salver gains 
further interest from the fact that its maker 
was Simeon Soumain, a silversmith whose 
claim to our attention 1s becoming ink reas- 
ingly evident as new examples of his work 
parentage, he 
Church in 
1085. He 


Huguenot 
was baptized in the French 
Threadneedle Street, London, in 


probably came to America with his parents 


appear. Born of 


before 1089. 

Phat he was a practising silversmith in 
New York in 1719 1s evidenced by the in- 
denture papers, now preserved in the New- 
York Historical Society collections, of 
William Anderson, Jr., to “Simeon Sou- 
maine of New York Goldsmith.” In 1722 
Elias Boudinot, who later pursued his trade 
in Philadelphia, also became his apprentice. 
Soumain seems to have been most active in 
his work from about 1720 to 1740. He also 


! Now shown in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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held various public offices, such as those of 
constable and assessor of the Dock Ward. 
and was a vestryman of Trinity Church 
from 1712 to 1750. These affiliations and 


4 


the many notable people with whom he was 


associated in his public life imply that he 
was a prominent and highly esteemed mem- 
ber of his community. Though definite rec- 
ord has not vet been found, every indication 
points to his death about 1750. 


The salver recently acquired by the Muse- 


um belonged originally 
to John Thurman, a 
contemporary of Sou- 
main’s, who became a 
freeman in New York 
in 1720. As baker and 
merchant, he was con- 
nected with two of the 
most lucrative business 
enterprises of the early 
cIT\ He died about 
1779 

\ considerable num- 
ber of distinguished 
pieces have been attrib- 
uted to Soumain. Some, 
such as a large two- 
handled bowl belong- 
ing to Miss Margaret 
S. Remsen, a pair ot 
straight-sided mugs in 
the Garvan Collection 
at Yale University, a 
typical New York 
tankard owned by the Metropolitan Muse- 
um, and an unusually large tankard belong- 
ing to Robert Tucker, bear a mark in which 
the initials have a serif. Somewhat finer let- 
ters, without the serif, characterize another 
type of Soumain mark, which occurs on the 
Museum’snewsalver, ona pairot bell-shaped 
communion cups belonging to the First 
Presbyterian Church in Southold, Long 
Island, on a covered bowl in the Garvan Col- 
lection, and on a baptismal basin given by 
John March to St. George’s Church in 
Hempstead in 1735. These pieces follow dis- 
tinctive New York forms and the mayjorits 
are known to have New York associations 
so that there 1s strong evidence in favor ot 
their attribution to Simeon Soumain 

C. Louise AVERY 





HAND OF A BUDDHISTIC FIGURE FROM 


LUNG MEN. CHINESE, T'ANG DYNASTY 


ACQUISITIONS OF FAR 
EASTERN ARI 


CHINESE SCULPTURI 


The most notable accession in the Chi 
nese department to be shown since 1930 1s 
a stone hand! of the T’ang dynasty from 
one of the colossal figures in the cave tem 
ples of Lung Mén, which has been presented 
by C. T. Loo. The hand ts of dark gray 
inches high, and gives the 


pranite, 20 


t} 


observer a clue to the 
majesty with which the 
whole figure was en 
dowed Ihe series of 
rock-cut 


Lung Ménis still one of 


temples of 


{ 
glories Ot 


the greal 
China. Many of the 
caves are dated [hey 
vary in size and the 
walls and ceilings ar 
covered with sculpture 
ing degrees ol 
relief, the larger and 


More Important figures 


in Vary 


giving the appearance 
ol being in the round 
[he effect 1s that of 

Gothiccathedralturned 
inside out, and like the 
Gothic cathedrals the 
caves were once CO\ 

ered with lush poly 

chrome. [he total effect 
of such temples 1s still incredibly rich, and 
what they must have been in their prime is 
something to dream on. The caves have 
been outrageously attacked and plundered 
In the museums of the West and in private 
homes are mutilated fragments—heads and 
hands. This Museum ts alread, 

of one small head which certain 


p ssessed 
lv comes 
’ 
| 


from these caves and another sax 
come from the same source,? but the hand 
which has now been presented 1s the most 
precious tragment that we possess. It 1s in 
teresting to look from it to the Gallic con 
ception ol the hand ot God 

\nother addition to the sculpture collec 





tion is the wooden figure of a seated 
\ no »S1 Ik n « ‘ \ 
} h exhibite (; t 
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buddh e Sung dynast [he hands | CHINESE PAINT! 
re gone and trom the position of the at 
S impossible tell which miudra was \long with its other advancements the 
represented S mportant link in our modern world has so increased the variety 
sculpture coll bec ( S our firs of human suffering that the horrors of thi 
eXampie, si rs ettes, « this notable Oriental hells GIVe one a reerettul pang for 
period in ¢ sculpture yerlod wl the Age of Innocence. At their most tright- 
! ar it YOwWw > | the, never Wel a patch on Fox's Bow 





SAKYAMUNI BUDDHA 


Phe vitality of the T’ang period has gently 
begun to ebb, and all the contours have 
softened and relaxed 


\mong the minor arts, an extremely deli- 


mirror is shown.* The 


and conciseness of the 


cate Ch'in dynast\ 
unusual simplicity 


design of this mirror give it the greater 
charm. 

Acc. no. 32.148: h. 25', in. Room of Recent 
\ccessions 

Acc. no. 32.165; diam. 7!'4. In Room « 
Recent Accession 





CHINESE, S$ 


of Martyrs, a 
dentistri 
ant. If one were to consider in this connec- 
tion the that 
through our movies and our press, the Chi- 


nd compared to the horrors of 


ordinar\ thev seem almost pleas- 


abnormal monsters stalk 
nese hells would be relegated to the nurser\ 
Mother (Goose and \ Child’s 
and to tell the truth that 
Buddhism never did 


along with 
Garden of Verses 
is Where they belong 


produce reformers of the blood-and-thunder 

tvpe (there is no Chinese Savonarola). Nor 

did the Chinese Buddhists burn_ their 
LOS 
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witches; on the contrary, they paid them 
handsomely. Once having invented an elab- 
orate svstem of hells with appropriate pun- 
ishments, most of which could be put to 
practical use, they proceeded to picture 
them with brilhant imagination and high 
good humor. In our series of the Courts ot 
the Underworld the kingly 
treated with and 
demon officers are invested with splendor, 


judges are 
reverence dignity, the 
and the scragey little ghosts are mauled and 
chased about in a manner not calculated to 
arouse sympathy. Untrammeled by the 
literal attitude which has hampered West- 
ern artists ever since the classical Greeks 
but apparently with a better sense of the 
nature, the Chinese produced a 
monsters and 


laws ol 
demons so per- 


Series of 


fecthy articulated that they usually seem 


probable. [The dragon which pursued An- 
dromeda was a sluggish beast with wings 
which would not lift one of its feet, whereas 
the Chinese dragon has no wings at all but 
lightly, that 1 
through the as an eel through 


Phe devils of the Renaissance are an 


IS SO constructed moves 
air as easil\ 
watel 
ugly, hairv lot with tails and wings, but still 


t 


too like the race that created them; where- 


as the Chinese demons are a race apart, per- 


fectly articulated, sometimes adorned with 
horns and brilliantly pigmented but rarely 
cluttered up with absurd wings and useless 
tails; however frightful the occupation they 
are at, they are so obviously enjoving it 
that one cannot but feel in svmpathy with 
them 

The five Kings of 


Hell 


1O2Q 


paintings of the Ten 
Fujita 
are shown this month in the Room ot 
Recent Thev are attributed to 
Chin Ch’u-shth (usually Hsi-chin 
Ch’'u-shth) of the late Sung dvnasty, 
long to the same series as the four in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts published by 
Tomita. All of them have fragmentary in- 
scriptions which appear to be temple seals 
rather than signatures, and when thev are 
pieced together the inscription reads, “Ta 
Sung, Ming Chou, Ch’é Ch’1ao Hsi, Chin 
Ch’u Shih Chia hua,” which is open to 
more than one interpretation. This painter 
has been consistently called Hsi-chin Ch’u- 


acquired at the auction in 
\ccessions. 
called 


and be- 


\cc. nos. 30 76.290-204; h. 44 1n., W. 1834 1n 
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shih by Japanese authorities and by West 


ern authorities following the Japanese. Wi 


LOY 


have not vet been able to find the name in 
any Chinese authority and we suspect that 





PAINTING ON SILK, ONE OF THE TE 
HELI 


KINGS O1 CHINESE, SUNG DYNASTY 
it has been taken trom this, or a similat 
Inscription, Which seems to be nothing more 
than an advertisement for a shop interested 
In provincial export. If this supposition ts 
then the “Hsi,”’ 


“west belongs to the two 


correct which by ILS¢ I 


means merel\ 


preceding 


characters immediatel\ 


Stead of to 


the artist’s name, and the enti 
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Inscription should be read, ‘Painted by the 
Ch’u-shih 


household of Chin Carriage 
Bridge West, Ming Chou, in the great Sung 
Dynasty.” The other interpretation would 


make “‘Hsi-chin familiar name or “‘hao”’ 
and, as Mr. Wang points out, it 1s not like 
anv Chinese familiar name that anvone has 
ever heard of, and he considers it extremel\ 
unlikely that the word “Chia’’ would be 
used in connection with a “hao.” 
ALAN PRIES1 
CHINESE TEXTILES 


\ résumé of events relating to the Muse 


collection of Far Eastern textiles dur- 


ums 
ing the past vear calls tor a good man\ 
superlatives, and emphasizes the value of 


for museum col- 


lections { 


piece to our finest imperial robe of Chinese 


exhibitions and publicity 


The acquisition of a companion 


uw Was directly attributable to th 
the latter 
Robes, and 


Pos 


terest aroused by in the 
tion ol 
handbook published at the time of the exhi- 
bition goes tl the 
to two of our most dazzling theatri 

a dealer in California who saw the ilus- 


Lo 


Chinese Court 


skirts 


oO 


1e credit for locatin 


al coats 


tration of one of the coats produced the 
skirt belonging to it and to one other. From 
Louis V. Ledoux we acquired not only the 
Taoist needlework robe which occupied a 
place of great distinction in the exhibition 
but also his collection of nine Japanese N6 
which, with the gift ol 
twenty-five Japanese priest robes from the 
late Edward G. Kennedy, brings the Japa- 
nese group to an important place in West- 
ern and the for 
supremacy between our Chinese and Jap- 
[he latest acqui- 


t 


t 


Oo 


robes, together 


) 
! 


collections makes race 


anese textiles a close one 
sitions are two small but extremely interest- 


ing pieces of Chinese k’o ssu.2 They belong 


in that limited group of textiles which we 


believe to date from the Ming dynasty. 
ly 


Conclusive proot of this dating cannot be 


offered, but there are many arguments for 
With the exception of the 


(shown this month in the Room of Recent 


two theatrical 
skirts 
Accessions), 
and published during the past vear 


these textiles have all been exhibited 


2 Purchase, Rogers Fund, 1032 Acc. nos 
32.111.1, 2. Shown in the Room of Recent Ac 


cessions 
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and tew against a Ming attribution, al- 
though, as 1s frequently the case in dealing 
with Chinese things, one’s strongest convic- 
tions cannot be entirely upheld by dogmatic 
formulae. The tests which we apply to these 
textiles have to do with the weave, the 
drawing of the design, and the colors. We 
have come to believe that Ming k’o ssu 
excluding the purely pictorial examples 
was always of a firm, ribbed texture, pro- 
duced by acompact weavingot heavy thread, 
which formed an appropriate medium for 
the bold sweeping designs of that period. 
Examples of Japanese tapestry (fsa gure 
fromthe sixteenth and seventeenthcenturies, 
their provenance established bevond ques- 
tion, strengthen our belief in this theory, for 
have all the characteristics which we 
except that the 
Japanese often use a heavy cotton warp and 
Since 


they 
ascribe to Ming tapestry, 
I 
thus produce a more durable fabric. 
Japan learned tapestry weaving from the 
Chinese some time during the Ming dynas- 
tv, 1t seems reasonable to suppose that her 
earliest endeavors in this craft would closel\ 
resemble the Chinese models. The colors 
found in the k’o ssw ascribed to the Ming 
dynasty are identical with those of the por- 
celains of that period and are noticeably at 
variance with colors in fabrics of the Ch’ing 
dynasty, when aniline dves were being used 

Both the panels shown in the Room ot 
Recent Accessions this month are fragments 
of larger pieces, the original offices of which 
we can only surmise. The larger panel, 
showing the dragon and phoenix motives, 
is difficult to identify owing to its present 
t design, but 


A 


almost perfect unity « guess 
would be that it was once part of a valance 
for the imperial palace. The texture, draw- 
ing, and colors of this piece, as well as of 
the smaller one, meet the requirements ot 
Ming k’o ssu as we know them; no paint 
was used on either in its original state, but 
some of the black outlining on the larger 
has been touched up recently with ink or 
water The tour-clawed dragon 
shown full-face is ascribed by the Ta Ch'ing 
Hui Tien (Institutions of the Ch’ing Dy- 


Cc lc rs 


nasty) to “princes of the third order, to no- 
This form of the dragon is known to the 
Chinese as a mang, a word for which we have no 


English equivalent 
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bles of the blood of the first degree, to hus- 
bands of daughters of the emperor by 
concubines, and to all other nobles.” The 
phoenix 1s commonly said to be the symbol 
of the empress, but like the dragon its use 
seems to have extended to other members 
of the imperial family. The tree peony, 
which 1s called by the Chinese Fu Kuet 
Hua, “Flower of Riches and Honor,” ap- 
pears near the water's edge, and over the 
tops of the may be various 
Buddhist svmbols. Some parts of the design 
of this piece are so familiar to us that at 
first glance they seem commonplace; but 
the cloud treatment alone would give it dis- 
tinction, and the colors and weave are excel- 
lent examples of the painstaking craftsman- 
ship of pre-westernized China. 

[he smaller panel has been restored in a 
The sway-backed but 


Waves seen 


number of places. 
gallant creature depicted here is the Chi- 
nese unicorn, or ch’t /in, a supernatural ani- 
mal first spoken of in Chinese literature in 
the Book of Odes. It is one of the beasts ot 
good omen and has always been particu- 
larly cherished because of its perfect benevo- 
lence to all living things. It was believed 
that when this amiable creature appeared 
it portended some auspicious event such as 
the birth of a sage or the rule of a wise sov- 
ereign, but the sprightliness of this particu- 
lar chi lin is apt to suggest to our twen- 


tieth-centurv minds news of a less digni- 


fied nature. 
The two theatrical skirts mentioned in 
paragraph are shown. this 


th 


the first 


also 
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month in the Room of Recent Accessions 
as part of their respective costumes.* These 
robes were designed for court ladies’ rdles 
and belong to the group of eighteenth-cen- 
tury theatrical costumes, which 
sidered by many the chef-d’ceuvre of the 
Exhibition of Chinese Court 
subsequent dramatic appearance of the two 


Was cCOn- 
Robes The 


missing skirts was nothing short of a mira 
cle. When the theatrical costumes were pur- 
chased in China in 1929, another missing 


skirt was found made up into two neat table 

















PANEL OF SILK TAPESTRY DEPICTING A 
CH’I LIN. CHINESE, MING DYNASTY 
covers, and we had long ago given up thes« 


two as having met the same ignoble fate 


NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At he Board 


of Trustees, held May 15, 


ameeting oft 
1933, the follow- 
Ing persons were elected: ANNUAL MEM- 
BERS, Sister Mary Alacoque, Miss Marion 
Cobb, C. Warren Hooven, Stanley R 
Jacobs, John N. Luff, Mrs. Wesley Trimpi 
BeEQuEsTS AND GiFts. The Museum re- 
cords with gratitude two unrestricted be- 
quests of money, one from the late Frances 
Blumenthal, the other from the late James 
Norman Hill. Welcome gifts of money have 
from George Blumenthal, 


been received 


PAULINE SIMMONS 
* Purchase Xogers Fund, 10932 \ 
32.02.1, 2 
Mrs Robert \ de | orest Virs IR perl \ 
Lewis, and George D. Pratt 
MEMBERS OF THE GARDEN CLUB OI 
\MERICA living in and around New York 


cuests of the Museum on th 


afternoon of Tuesday, May 16, at a spe 
showing of the Exhibition of Plant Forn 


were the 


in Ornament. Tea was served following a 


talk on the exhibition by Richard F. Bach 
COOPERATION FROM THE Nt YOrt 


\QUARIUM. The fish swimming gaily amon 








TIN OF THE MI 


* DOK )| nine 


In Ornament 
w York Aquarium 


Were sup 


seum 1s extremely gratetul to the Aquaniun 
nd to its Director, Dr. Charles H. Town 
Send, for thus adding to the attractiveness 
f the exhibition, and to C. W. Coates, ot 
the Aquarium statl. tor his instr O 

le prepal ot the p 


JAPANESE PRINTS EXHIBIT! Ihe corr 
dor in the basement of Wine |. where for 
merly samples of wall paper Were eXNiDile 
Snow evel er to the eXhAlpillol ot Jap 
nese prints. [1 e first group to be showt 
re examples of the work of nearly ever 
print artist « he MoOus series 
Fittv-three Views 1 Road 
Hiroshige is included 

\N EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY CHII 


DREN. From May 20 to June 17 there will by 
on view in Classroom W drawings by win 
ners in the War ker annual compe Y 
wr children between the ages « our and 
fifteen, a contest originated i O13 DV The 
late Rodman Wanamaker to stim ( ( 
CTCATIVE 1 ( lente ( » Amer 
cans. The collection should interest all wl 
ve at heart the value of art in educ 
LORAD Lat Pel I TOR Lhe | es 
motion picture produced by the Museun 
shows the act | Loradk Lat S ScUuIp 


tor and educator. The spectator sees the 


“peep shows” which, with painstaking re- 


search, he and his pupils make to represent 


Various periods of artistic activity, as well 
as examples of his sculpture in place in Chi- 
cago, his native citv. The next public show- 
ing of the film will be in the Lecture Hall on 
July 13, at 2 


Thursday 30 p.m 


GALLERY TALKS FOR St SCHOOL 


STUDENTS 


MMER 
Following a long-established 
custom, the Museum ts offering free gallery 
talks by Museum 
registered in the 
Various educational institutions in the City 
of New York. The talks will be given at 
four o'clock on Mondays and Thursdavs 
Marion E. Miller will be the speaker on 
Mondays, July 10 through August 14; Elise 


Instructors to students 


summer sessions of the 


> 
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Thursdays 13 throug! 


July 


of each talk 1s given 


P Coare\ on 
\ugust 17. The subject 


leaflet which will be sent on request 


Coptic TeEXtTites AcguireD. George D 


Pratt has recently presented to the Muse- 


Im nine fragments of cloth of Coptic manu 


facture, tapestryv-woven in wool I hev date 


eentur' 


from the fourth to the seventh 


Outstanding among them 1s a tragmentat 


sguare inclosing the portrait of a voung 


woman. Thick black hair frames a 
considerable ¢ harm: the eves are large and 
dark, and the bt oht color of the 
suggested by two 


] 


areas. Such a portrait calls to mind Fgvp- 


ic from the Fav- 


lan paintings in encausl 


“11 1 | ’ tile m }, 1 1 Tf thy 
un are eXtie Mm. De assigned Lo 


} 
lhe designs, which are based on human 


animal, and floral torms, are crude, border 
ing on incoherency. The re peasant ve 
sions of stvles fashionable in the great « es 


EGypTo-ARABIC TEX- 

rites. Through the generosity of George D 

Pratt the Museum has acquired tour k.gvp- 
period 


arly. Arabi 
tapestrv-woven in 


tian textiles of the e 


lhree ot them Woo! 
continuation of the 
\rabic period. The 


polvchromy and the angularity of the de- 


illustrate the Copti 


stvle in the 


brilhant 
sign of animals and birds are characteristk 
of the eighth and ninth centuries. One of the 
tapestrv-woven pieces is especially note- 


worthy; it is decorated with seated and 
standing figures holding incrusted drinking 

cups. Such figure subjects were favored in 

the Fatimid period and influenced Hispano- 
Moresque art of the tenth and eleventh cen- 

turies. The fourth piece is in the so-called 4 
lancée weave frequently used by Coptic 
craftsmen. It 1s decorated with animals in 

a heraldic stvle and meaningless Kufk 

writing M.S. D 

Recent Accessions 


On view in the Room of 
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PHe Otp ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 
hundred fiftieth 
opening of the Old Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford was celebrated during the week ot 
Mav 20. The Trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum, being unable to send a delegate to 


The two 


and anniversary of the 


the anniversary meeting, held on Mav 22 
sent Phe Old 
Ashmolean Lecture was given at the meet- 
ng by Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, LL.D 
nn Plot and Lhwvd and the Dawn of Geol 
Plot and Lhwvd were the first curators 
of the collections of John Tradescant 


an address of congratulation 


the 
second, traveler and gardener, which orig- 
nally found their home in the Old Ash- 
natural history 

Tradescant to 
who in turn gave them to 
Oxford Thev are 
the buildings of the 


) 


museums and the Bod- 


molean. These objects of 
and curiosity were given by 
Ehas Ashmole 
the University ot 


distributed 


now 
among 
Varlous University 
leian Library. 

ANCE SCULPTURI the 


ITALIAN RENAISS 


second picture book, concentrates in its 
twenty collotvpe plates some of the loveli- 
est of the Museum's sculptures. Here, for 
example, is Antomo Rossellino’s 
marble relief of the Madonna and Child, its 


background filled with swirling angel wings 


de lic ate 


Here are three diverse conceptions of the 
voung Saint John the Baptist: Donatello’s 

sensitive, thoughtful bov, Giovanni della 
a confident Florentine 
Benedetto da reflective 


Robbia’s Vigorous 
child, Maiano’s a 
voung preacher, intent only on his message 
Of all the sculptures illustrated, none, per- 
haps, 1s more and more 
the charming Nativity 
painted terracotta from the workshop ot 


familar beloved 


than Group in 
olten 
Museum as 

Other 


Rossellino which has SO 
the triends of the 


bearer of their Christmas greetings 


\ntonio 


served 


illustrations carrv us on through the Flor- 


entine school of the late fifteenth century 


and the Roman and Venetian work of the 
later Renaissance to the interesting group 


\less 
dro Vittoria, and Gian Cristoforo Romano 


portraits by Tullio Lombardo 


with which the picture book ends 


Price 25 cents. [he first in the series of M 
seum picture books, [he American High Chest 
iblished in 1930 
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his little bool 


the history Ol 


For those who wish to use 1 


as an adjunct to a study of 


) 
Renaissance c 


sculpture during the Italian 
the introduction by Breck will be 


helpful. [no it Mr 


the conditions out of 


1 ose pn 
briefly 
the 


Renaissance arose and sketches briefly the 


> ! 
Breck Indicates 


which the art of 


development of its principal schools as ex 


Museum’s collections 


emplified in the 


THE CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL EXPO 
rion, which opened on May 27, 1933, pro 
claims the fact that Chicago's art and in 
dustrv have become truly international 


character. The natural situation of the ex 


position the zeal ot Its patrons and the in 
terest which it has created throughout the 
United States combine to make this indeed 


ne ol tne 


| he 


superb collections with loa 


the events ol 
Art Institute has augment 
ns from 
the Metropolitan Muse 
Greco's portrait of 
Don Fernando Nino de Gueva 
Toledo, and = The 
\ specially org 
aid the v1 
important of exhibit 

The American Assoc 
the Museum Directors Associat 
\merican 


the world um con 


tributing El Cardinal 
ra, his famous 
View ot Smokers b 


Brouwer inized guide set 


Vice W ill 


In a stuc 

most ons 
4 4 

tion of Museums 


and [The 


\rts nave takel 


n 
Ol 


I ederat On Ol 


this occasion to hold in Chicago their annu 

meetings, and each of them the Metr 

politan Museum ts sending delegates 
LURISTAN BRONZI \s a generous gift 


from George D. Pratt the Museum has re 


ceived fortv-two Luristan 


; bronzes, SHOW! 
this month in 


Recent Ac 


nineteen plreces 


the Room of 


sions. Together with the 


purchased in 1930! they form represent 


tive group, consisting of vessels, axes, pol 
tops, horse trappings, pins, rings, and brac« 
lets. Animals such as ibexes, horses 
gazelles stvlized ren rr ble iS 

provide the decoration. Many ot the pok 
tops consist of groups nimals or repre 


Babvlonian hero Gils 


sentations of the 
mesh fighting wild beasts and monsters 


the side pieces of bits are often in the torn 


of animals. Asin Scythian art, various part 





1 the animals are exag 


BULLETIN, vol. XXVI (1931), pp. 48 
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times they areeven used as separate motives 


The civilization represented by these 
bronzes has not vet been positively identi- 
fied. They 


the inaccessible 


Mountains of western Persia 


were found in graves situated in 

valleys of the Luristan 
the earliest 
discoveries having been made tn the vicinity 
of Harsin, near Kirmanshah, and later ones 
near the rivers WKangavari, Gizarud, and 
Saidmarreh. Stvlistically a few of the Luris- 
tan bronzes seem related to metalwork ot 


about 2000-2000 


the Iranian Bronze Age 
B.C.) and to certain bronzes of the Sumerian 
period (about The majority, 
however, show the influence of Assyrian 
and Persian art of the Achaemenian period 
sixth to fourth century B.C and must 
therefore be of much later date. The French 
André Godard, in his recent book 
2 connects the bronzes with 


3500 B.f 


scholar 
on the subject 
the Kassites, who inhabited this mountain 
region, and assigns them to a period from 
the ninth to the sixth century B.c. Whether 
they are of Kassite origin or not Is at present 
difficult Svstematic excavations of 
the cemeteries in which they were tound 
may throw more light both on the bronzes 
civilization they 
M.S. D. 


to say. 


themselves and on the 


represent, 
SUMERIAN JEWELRY. lhe Museum is 
fortunate in having had the opportunity of 
acquiring a number of pieces of Sumerian 
jewelry from the University of Pennsvl- 
vania Museum. They will be shown this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
and then will be added to the newly in- 
stalled Mesopotamian collection. The jewel- 
ry 1s described as follows by Horace H. Ff. 
Jayne, Director of the University Museum: 
lhepresent collection of Sumerian jewelr\ 
is a part of the important discovery of the 
pre-dynastic royal tombs! excavated during 
1927-1928 by the joint expedition of the 
University Museum and the British Muse- 


* Les Bronzes du Luristan. Paris, 1931 

' Accounts of the discovery of the royal tombs 
and descriptions of their contents are to be found 
in the following publications: C. Leonard Woolley, 
Ur of the Chaldees; idem, Antiquaries Journal, 
vol. VIII (1928), pp. 1-29, vol. IX (1929), 
pp. 305-343, vol. X (1930), pp. 315-343; | 
Legrain, The Museum Journal (Univ. of Penn.), 
vol. XX (1929), pp. 211-245 
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um at Ur of the Chaldees. The objects are 
the contents of two of the graves of Queen 
Shubad’s handmaidens, who were interred 
at the time of the burial of the queen, and 
are, with the exception of skeletal remains, 
all that was found tn each grave. The two 
groups supplement each other and together 
represent very nearly all the tvpes of orna- 
ments found in the grave of the queen her- 
self; hence thev give a comprehensive idea 
ot the character of the jewelry of a Sume- 
rian woman of this epoch 

The pair of large gold ear ornaments, 
their wire supports hung over the ears and 
their fluted bodies resting against the sides 
of the head in front of have a 
shghtly barbaric flavor that 1s not found in 
the ornaments of later periods. The chaplet 


the ears, 


of beech leaves, suspended from a string ot 
little carnelian beads, rested on the top ol 
the coiffure, which was itself held in place 
by along nbbon of gold. This nbbon though 
broken is still complete, and its total length 
indicates that 1t was wound several times 
about the head. The necklaces of lapis lazuli 
and carnelian and gold beads, which are 
restrung as closely as possible in their org- 
inal order, are particularly characteristic. 
The flat triangular beads with horizontal 
flutings are of less frequent occurrence than 
the other types; alternating gold and lapis, 
thev were strung together through the mul- 
tiple holes, one with the apex up and the 
other with it pointed downwards, and were 
probably worn as a choker tight around the 
neck. The long silver pin with the lapis 
knop was used to pin at the shoulder the 
heavy shawl worn to cover the upper part 
of the body. The silver bracelets and finger 
rings added the final touch to the personal 
adornment of the ladies of the court. 

The pre-dynastic royal tombs are datable 
to at least 
back as 3500. They have vielded the richest 
treasure of this early period and the greatest 
amount of scientific data so far unearthed 
In Mesopotamia. With the exception of the 
closely similar tomb groups of the other 
handmaidens of Queen Shubad, which are 
divided between the University Museum, 
the British Museum, and the Baghdad Mu- 
seum, no other representative examples ot 
the jewelry of this period are extant 


2800 B.c. and possibly as far 


114 











LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


APRIL 6 TO MAY 5, 1933 


\N IOQUTTTES Nt AR | ASTERN REPRODUC LIONS 
Gilt George D. Pratt (1 Purchases (25 Gift of Museum / 


Books— THE LIBRARY 


Gifts of Spencer Bickerton (3), Kh. H. de Haas (1 SCULI RI 

] ro Yamamoto (12), Pr Yukio Yashiro (12 Gilt Geor ) , 
CERAMICS TEXTILE 

) 

Pw ] i) Gilt ( . ry) Py , VE 


G Spencer b ’ 23 

LeATHI VOR} ct 

j J f 
Pure l | 1} fr Mh 
\ 1 \ 

Me WORK METALW K 


MINI RES AND Manus ¢ 
Pure ‘ 
PAINTINGS 
PAINTINGS / Hor H 
Purcha 2 ; 
PRINTS AND It 
PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—DEPARIMENT OF PRINTS 
OF PRINTS Loar \ Yor 
Gailtts Spencer Bickerton (2 books FF. Bourjat 
156 proofs), Mrs. Gan Kolski (3 prints), Thoma EXTILES 
Nast, Jr Mabel Nast Crawford, and Cyril Nast Loan H - Der 
collection of proots, 3 books, 11 photographs 
etc Charles F. Stehla 1 book Purcha { WOODWORK AND | NI 
book loa flan R. P) 2 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
JUNE 12—SEPTEMBER 5, 1933 
EXHIBITIONS 
Plant Forms in Ornament Gallery D 6 ir 


Objects of applied design and the plants 


represented in them 


Plant Forms in Ornament Galleries Kk [hr 
Herbals and printed and painted ornament 
Lace Shawls of the Nineteenth Century Gallery H 19 I 
~l2 ) ) : : . TL 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, | uesd 


1, 15, September 5, at 2:30 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:30 p.m 

Gallery Talks, Saturdays in June at 2:30 p.m.: June 17, Assyrian Art, by Elise | 
Prints, by Marion E. Miller 

Gallery Talks, Sundays in June at 2:30 p.m.: June 
Edith R. Abbot; June 25, Peter Paul Rubens, by Edith R. Abbot 


8, Italian Painting in the S 


Radio Talks by Huger Elliott: WRNY, Tuesdays, June 13, 27, at 5:45 p.m.; WOR 
17, 24, at 12:330 p.m.; WNYC, Thursday, June 22, at 8 p.n 
Gallery Talks for Students of the Summer Schools, by Elise P. Car 1 Mar 


and Thursdays, July 10 through August 17, at 4 p.m 





